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PREFACE 



The first of the histories of modem Isngiiages in this country 
is Professor Charles Hart Handschin's The Teaching of Modem 
Languages in the United States, which was published by the 
U.S. Bumu of Education (Washington, D.C. 1913). It is a brief 
but cmgina] piece of resear^ which concentrates on French and 
Oerman, says very little about Spanish and even less about 
Italian. ^ In other words, the title is a misnomer. A more 
appropriate name for the study should have been A History of 
the Teaching of French and German. It was followed by 
Professor E.W. Bagster-Collins* History of Modem Language 
Teaching in the United States (New York, 1930), which avowedly 
draws a good deal from Handschin but extends the discussion 
to 1930. As might be expected, in it, too, what can be learned 
about Italian is slight Much more informative is the 63*page 
" Historical Section (i 779 -i 9 S 4 ) * in Bruno Roselli’s Italian 
Yesterday and Today (Boston, 1935). On the colleges he gives 
adequate details for Columbia, New York University, Harvard, 
Brown, Bowdoin, Yale, Santa Clara, but is sketchy and lacunose 
as to other institutions of hi|^er learning. Though quite a few 
of the dates on the year of the introduction of the language in 
a given college are in need of rectification, Professor Roselli has 
been aMe to establish the correct date for the majority of those 
he lists. It is his most important contribution to his book. He 
barely dweUs upon the study of Italian in the early secondary 
schools and as to their recent history gives us little more than 
can be learned from the Reports of the Italian Teachers* 
Association, What he has to say on the teaching of elementary 
Italian in the religious schools is brief but useful. The 
educational material in Giovanni Schiavo’s Four Centuries of 
Italian American History (New York, 1954) has been helpful 
for some details on schools established by Italian immigrants. 

Among the studies on the teaching of Italian during the 
late eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century a 
number of fine contributions have been Tnnilo by Professor 



Emilio Goggio and Professor Howard R. Marraro, of which I 
have availed myself in several sections of this monograph. The 
Annual Reports of the Italian Teacher^ Association have been 
invaluable for the period between igsi and 1958. Other 
materials that have been utiliied *re t^vo tides by Prof.Miche- 
k Dc Filippis on Italian at the University of California, 
Prcifessor Goggio’s artide on the Univenity of Toronto, 
Professor Herbert H, Golden’s sketch of La scuola italiana di 
Middlebury, Professor J. Chesicy Mathews’ data on some of 
the notable American writers who have studied Italian, Mn. 
PMxirillo’s manuscript notes on the histeny of Italian at the 
University o£ California and some news notes that have appeared 
in Italica from time to time. 

Though these studies and comments deserve our warm 
appreciation they, of course, could not if pieced together result 
in a well-rounded and continuous history of the teaching of 
Italian in the United States. This is what I have attempted to 
do and it explains why I have gone to primary sources of 
information for the great bulk of my subject matter. I have 
done a very substantial amount of personal investigation, but 
in view of the extensive geogra|rfiical and chronological range 
of my Study, I have had to call upon numerous individuals for 
awistance — a veritable legion .college archivists, curators, 
registrars, librarians and reference librarians in college, state, 
dty libraries and historical societies. Most of them have 
responded graciously to my requests, sometimes repeated 
requests, for data. Among my colleagues Paul F. Bosco, Joseph 
M. Carriire, Salvatore Castiglione, Florindo Cerreta, Mrs. 
Catherine Feucht, Anthony Gisolfi, Emilio Guerra, Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., Nancy Jo Harrison, Nicolae Iliescu, A.B. Masella, 
Robert Melzi, Elizabeth Nissen, Josephine Bruno Pane, 
Angelina Pietrangeli, Olga Ragusa, Cecilia Ross and Aldo 
Scaglione have given precious time searching for information 
on the schools with which they are connected, and 
in several cases on the educational institutions in the cides 
and states in which they reside. Special thanks are due to my 
wife, Reba Ann, for her assistance in reading the proofs and 
in typing my manuscript in its various drafts and in its final 
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fornii and to Miss Marjorie Carpenter, inter-library loan librarian 
at Northwestern University, for the unfailing solicitude with 
whkh she handled my numerous requests for loans of books, 
theses and microfilms. 

The critics that have read my manuscript have been Vincent 
Cio&ri, A. Michael De Luca, Emilio Goggio, Herbert H. 
Golden, Archibald T. MacAllister, Howard R. Marraro, Antonio 
Pace and Joseph Rossi. Their suggestions have been extremely 
worth while and where feasible a number of them have been 
incorjpbrated into this study. They and all the other collaborators 
deserve their share of cr^t and my gratitude in helping to 
mould my history in the form in which it is here presented. 

Finally, by means of the huge mosaic of facts that I have 
put together, I hope that I have convinced even the most 
skeptical that, as a modem foreign language, the study of Italian 
has had a very honorable place in the educational history of 
our country, a place which lovers of Italian culture can view 
with considerable satisfaction.* 

JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 

Northwestern University 



• Note; This hitwry is the mult of a decision made at the Annual 
Business Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian in Dec. 
10(58 during the pmidency of Professor Alfred lacuzzi. The project was 
submitted to and and approved by Professor Donald D. Walsh, Director of 
the MLA Foreign Language Program. 

The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract 
with the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
OfiBce oi Education, under provisions of Title VI, Public Law 85 — 864, as 
amended, Section 60a. 
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CHAFTER I 



THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND 



Since Chaucer there has always been a strong pro-Italian 
tradition in England. This naturally re-appeared in the old 
Anglo-American Colonies and continued to condition the 
responses of the cultivated American public throu^out a 
considerable part of the nineteenth century. Starting with the 

period of the Renaissance, let us see briefly what this 
background was. 

It is generally conceded that from the standpoint of its 
impact on society Castiglione’s Cortegiano (15*8) is one of the 
greatest books ever written. The Italian uomo di virtii, the 
French honnite homme, the English gentleman and the Spanish 
Caballero, all them arc patterned after the ideal courtier 
meti^ously d(^ibcd in it. In chapter XXVII of Book II 
CMtiglione advises the courtier to acquire the knowledge of 
diflfeient languages, * espedaUy Spanish and French,* the two 
most important languages of the time in addition to Italian, to 
be used at court and as a means of cultivating closer international 
amity and understanding. 

This was one of the earliest and most influential statements 
favoring the learning of modem languages as an essential part 
of the education of an individual. 

The treatise not only provided the needed stimulus for 
learning the modem tongues, but outside erf Italy it also served 
as a language text. “For generations The Courtier was, so to say, 
the classic of the courtier’s life. It was a book for which it was 
worth while for the noble to learn Italian. Many probably have 
learned what they knew of Italian from its pemsal.** In such 
cases the language was learned by a comparison of the original 
with the translation. For example, Thomas Hoby’s translation 
was used cither separately or in the tri-lingual edition in Italian, 
French and English also prepared by Hoby and published in 

* Cf. Foster Watson. The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern 

Subfects in England. London, 1909, 458. 
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1588. Later, in 17 * 7 > -A-P. Castiglione, a self-styled descendent 

o£ Baldesar, produced in London a parallel translation in 
English and Italian. 

It happened that the new modem language vogue coincided 
with a long period of violent religious persecution on the 
continent which brought to England a large number of 
Protestant refugees from France, the Lowlands and Italy, many 
of whom were enabled to earn their livelihood as teachers of 
French, Italian or both. Among the prominent Italians who 
settled in the island-kingdom after the establishment of the 
Inquisition in Italy in 154s was Michael Angelo Florio, who 
became pastor and preacher in the Italian Church in London in 
155® 1551* There, as Roger Ascham notes in his Scholemaster 

(1570) gathered a number of Italianate-Englishmen who “ cum 
thither to heare the Italian tongue naturally spoke, not to heare 
God’s doctrine trewly preached.” Two of Michael Angelo 
Florio’s pupils were the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey (who was 
beheaded in 1554 because she had taken part in the rebellion 
against Mary Tudor’s Spanish marriage), and the great literary 
patron of the day, the Earl of Leicester. 

Liberal religious opinions may also explain the English 
residence of Petruccio Ubaldini, the Florentine historian. He 
was in the country from 1545 to 1553 in the service of young 
Edward VI, probably as his tutor. When the king died in 1553 
he went to Venice, but in 158a he was back in England, 

“ married an English wife, taught Italian, wrote poetry, 
illuminated and translated manuscripts, composed several 
accounts of historical events, published the first Italian book to 
be printed in England, and lived in comparative poverty and 
good reputation almost as long as the Queen herself.”* 

The real establishment of the teaching of Italian in England 
was, however, accomplished by Michael Angelo’s son John. He 
entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1581 and is said to have 
taught Italian there. “ He [John Florio] was in all respects one 
of the most learned and prodigious scholars of the Renaissance. 
We need only glance at his contemporary reputation in order 

* See John L. Lievsay. The Elizabethan Image of Italy. Ithaca, N.Y., 
1964. 7 - 
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to judge in what high esteem he was held. He was patronized 
by the Earls of Leicester and Southampton; he was an official 
* Groom of the Privy Chamber/ reader in Italian to Prince 
Henry and tutor to Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of 
Bohemia; he numbered Sir Edward Dyer, Fulke Stephen Gosson 
among his pupils; his words were prefaced with commendatory 
poems by such men as Samuel Daniel, John Thorius, and 
Matthew Gwinne; he was a friend of Ben Jonson, Nicholas 
Breton, Richard Hakluyt, Theodore Diodati, Gabriel Harvey, 
Edmund Spencer and Giordano Bruno. This imposing list of 
great Elizabethans may serve to indicate the conspicuous place 
Florio occupied in the intellectual circles of his day.” * 

John Florio’s first printed text was His firste Fruites: which 
yeelde familiar speech, merie Proverbs, wittie Sentences, and 
golden sayings (London, 1578). It is a series of dialogues dealing 
with daily life in London leavened with a good deal of 
moralizing. It was followed by the Second Frutes, To be gathered 
of twelve Trees, of divers but delightsome tastes to the tongues 
of Italians and Englishmen. To which is annexed his Gardine of 
Recreations, yielding six thousand Italian Proverbs, Ital. and 
Eng. (London, 1591). It was intended to appeal primarily to the 
intellectuals and in content and treatment belongs to the courtier 
literature that was flourishing at the time. 

Shakespeare, like so many of his contemporaries, must have 
learned the languages he knew from manuals of the type 
produced by Florio, which he indirectly utilized in his plays. 
“ There is convincing evidence... that Shakespeare was 
particularly influenced by the First Fruites and Second Frutes 
of John Florio. He remembered their conversational techniques, 
the method of using proverbs in colloquial speech, their witty 
sayings, syllogisms, philosophical reasonings, and their author’s 
opinions on various subjects. Shakespeare’s knowledge of Florio’s 
language books is reflected in his works in many ways; his 
knowledge of other dialogue manuals is not as evident in as 
many specific instances, but they probably had similar 

* Quoted from R.C. Simonini, Jr. Italian Scholarship in Renaissance 
England. Chapel Hill, N.C., 1952, 55-56. See also A. Lytton Sells. The 
Italian Influence in English Poetry. Bloomington, Ind., 1955, 9 *' 95 * 
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iiiiiteiicet.'* * * Somewliat clearer and more concrete if the influence 
of these two books upon Florio's friend, Ben Jonson.' 

The last of Florio's publications is A Worlds of Wordss: a 
mott copious and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English 
(London, 1598), a work which contains 46,000 definitions that 
on account of the fullness of their treatments constitute an 
encyclopedia at well at a dictionary. In 1611 under the title 
Qmen Anna's New World of Words the number of definitions 
wu augmented to 74,00a Though a very recent study by Prof. 
Be Witt T. Starnes, * John Florio Revisited, ” in the Texas 
Studies in Literature and Language, VI (1965), 408-11, hat shown 
that the dictionary is not quite at original at hat been supposed, 
it nevertheless stands at a monumental undertaking. 

As a writer of Italian language texts Florio had several 
predecessors. The first of them was William Thomas who in 
1550 published the Principal Rules of the Italian Grammar, with 
a Dictionarie for the better understandynge of Boccace, Petrarcha, 
and Dante (second and third editions, 156a, 1567). The seeming 
archaism shown by Thomas in his choke of models mirrors the 
situation in Italy where he lived for five yean at a time when a 
new vernacular humanism was beginning to emerge with the 
recognition of Italian at an independent literary language on 
parity with Greek and Latin. In the disputes on the Questions 
della lingua Bembo and the purists had won the contest The 
Cardinal had published in 1515 the Prose della volgar lingua, 
one of the very earliest grammars compiled in accordance with 
the new literary tastes in which the language of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio was set up as the standard language to be used in 
writing.* Florio’s grammar is, incidentally, modelled on the 
Prose. Dante was added as a model by Thomas beoiuse he 
appears prominently in the earliest dictionarie of Italian by 



«Simonini, 103. 

* See Simonini, op. cit., 103-09. 

* Though Leon Battista Alberti had preceded Bembo, the latter 
apparently did not utilize him in hi* Prost, nor doe* it appour that the 
Alberti treatise wa* known to others. S«! La piiim grtmimtka della lingua 
xfolgtre. La grammatkhetta vaticana. (Cod. Vat, Reg. Lot, 1370). A cura 
di Cecil Grayson. Bidogna, 1964. 
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Otolini, philotopher and poet* mentioned by Giordano Bruno 
in Lm crtM dr/ir etngri became in 1583 he had been set upon 
and wounded by a London mob. He it the author of a well 
known letter in defente of Italian (Rome, 1540 and TipocoimiM 
0 ii mondo ridotto ad uti luogo solo (Venice, 1561). Citolini had 
been forced to leave hit native Italy on account of hit heretical 
opinlont. After tome rctidence in Germany he tettled down in 
£n|^nd where he taught Italian and wrote a pretendom 
Gmmmatiea italianoJ Hollyband in the preface of hit Tht Frttit 
md Wittis History of Ammlt §nd Lucinda tuggettt that anyone 
withlng to acquire a more perfect knowledge of Italian ** thould 
retorte to a Grammar tet foorth by Alexander Citolini, where 
he may tee at in full tea, the full and whole and me of 
die tame tongue and all the difficultiet and pointt of the —mf 
plainly thewed and taug^L” The only evident of the exittence 
of the grammar it the manutcripc in the Britith Muteum, whi^ 
hat led to the conclution that it wat never puMithed. However, 
ilnee Hollyband refert to it at material accettible to the public 
it if certain that though traoet of it have ditappeared, it mmt 
have dxculated in print at thit time, & 1575. 

Religiom unorthodoxy accountt alto for the pretence in 
Sngland of Giacomo Cattelvetro, nc|^ew of the famom dramatic 
theoritt Ludovico. Having left hit native Modena in 1564, he 
wit in En^nd in 1574, and the following year accompanied 
John, the eldett ton Sir Roger North of Kirtling in 
CSambridgethire, on a two year tour in Italy at travelling tutor. 
Since there were family mattert in Modena that required hit 
pretence he did not return with hit ward. However, in 1580 he 
wat in London, where he made the acquaintance of the printer, 
John Wolfe, the mott important producer of Italian bookt in 
EUxabethan London, for whom he edited at leait eig^t bookt, 
among them Tatto't Aminta and Guarino’t Pastor fido. The 
death! of hit intimate friendt and patront. Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Frandt Waltington and Sir Christopher Hatton mutt have 
had a considerable inSuence on his decision to leave London in 

^ See L. FesiU. * AleMwidro Citolini etnle italiano in Ing^Uterra, con 
docmnenti inedld.* RmdicoiUi dtl R 0 ol€ Istltiito Lombmdo di Scitnst § 
Lmrrt, LXXIU (ig89-4o), *18*48. 
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I5§t. Accordingly, he solicited and obuined the favor of James 
VI of Scotland to become his and the Queen’s * Schoolmaster 
foe the Italian Tongue.* He was still in Edinburgh in 1594. 
Venice became his residence for a while possibly as early as 1599 
and there he taught Italian to members of the English Embassy 
headed by Sir Henry Wotton and their English guests. In iSig 
he was back in England and in the Spring of that year was 
already functioning as tutor in Italian at Cambridge University. 
In his teac hin g he used his own conversation manuals of which 
incomplete drafts have been preserved in Trinity College Library. 
In 1614 he had moved to Oxford and back to London where 
he died in 1616. The late Kathleen Teresa Blake Butler 
condudes her rather extensive study of this Italian, * Giacomo 
Castelvetro: 1546-1616.* Italian Studies, V (1950, 99-40), as 
follows: * He and Florio were contemporaries, though 

Castelvetro was the senior by seven years. Different as they were 
in most respects, they were both much more than mere language 
teachers, though it was no doubt largely through their Italian 
teaching that they helped to spread a knowledge of Italian 
customs, thought and literature in England. Florio was an 
Italian, whose English prose bears comparison with 
that of the best of his contemporaries. Castelvetro who travelled 
far and wide in the intervals of his long residences in England, 
always thought of his * bella et civOe Italia * as his real home, 
and perhaps knew too many languages — ^French, German, 
Spani^ and English as well as Greek and Latin — to write any 
but his own really well... Yet when one considers his many-sided 
Interests— literary and linguistic, political, historical and 
theological, semi-scientific and practical: when one remembers 
too his activity, not only in distributing Italian books in 
England, but also in editing and publishing some of them in 
London, one feels that just as Oxford has every reason to take 
pride in her first recorded teacher of Italian, John Florio, so 
Cambridge — to put it as temperately as possible — ^has no cause 
to think poorly of hers. For Castelvetro was the first in Cambridge 
about whom we have any information. Of a predecessor: the 
* Italian Maiiter’ who in 1580 was giving lessons to Gabriel 
Harvey and his little brother and who fittun ‘ playne John,* rc- 
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